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Make Latin Live for Your Pupils! 


These books will help to arouse interest and enthusiasm in the 


Latin Class. 


PAXSON: Two Latin Plays 

A Roman School and a Roman Wedding—two vivid pictures of 
Roman life. In studying and enacting these plays, the pupil comes to 
realize that the Romans did not spend all their time in warfare, but 
lived and acted as real human beings. 

The details are authentic and the descriptions true to life. The 
diction is accurately classic, and there is plenty of humor and action. 
Suggestions are given for costumes and stage setting. 


SCHLICHER: Latin Plays for Student Performance and Reading 

These seven Latin plays supply a need for varied and easy con- 
versational Latin in connection with the regular reading. They are 
interesting as well as instructive. 

Full stage directions, a vocabulary and brief notes have been 
included. 

The titles are Saccus Malorum, Tirones, Exitus Helvetiorwn, 
Cicero Candidatus, Coniuratio, Dido, Andromeda. 


BROWNE: A Memory-Test Latin Word-List 

An ingenious booklet containing the vocabulary of the complete 
works of Cesar, Sallust, Nepos, of Vergil’s Aeneid (Books I-VI), 
and of all Cicero’s orations, grouped according to frequency of oeeur- 
rence. The words are so arranged that the English meanings, which 
are on separate pages not visible at the same time, may, by a simple 
folding device, be brought line for line into visible parallel columns. 

The book contains suggestions for various methods of use. Its 
importance as an aid to memory-training cannot be overestimated. 
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HERE has been much progress in the develop- 
ment of our high schools during the past decade, 
but an analysis of the present situation reveals 
the fact that much remains to be done. Facts given in 
the following statement are based upon reports from 
455 schools out of the 564 schools on our general list 
of schools doing one or more years’ work for the 
session 1919-20. These schools are public and private, 
urban and rural, white and colored. Of these 455 
schools 318 give four years of work; 95 three years; 
35 two years, and 7 one year. 


In the 455 schools there were employed 1,224 teach- 
ers, 454 men and 770 women, giving their whole time 
to high school instruction. There were 336 teachers 
giving part time to high school instruction—91 men 
and 245 women. The total number of teachers em- 
ployed, whole time and part time is 1,560. Thus it 
appears that 35% of the teachers in the high schools 
were men and 65% women, since there were 545 men 
and 1,015 women. 

There were enrolled in the schools 12,943 boys and 
17,340 girls, making a total of 30,283 students enrolled 
in the 455 schools reported for the session 1919-20. 
These students were taught by years as follows: 


Boys Girls Total 
Ee 5,905 6,992 12,897 
3,479 4,589 8,068 
2,279 3,427 5,706 
ee 1,280 2,332 3,612 
12,943 17,340 30,283 


These figures indicate that there is a decided elimina- 
tion of pupils from the schools during the first and 
second years. It may be possible to account for this 
elimination, but the fact remains that it is enormous 
and should be prevented as far as possible. The aver- 
age daily attendance was as follows: boys, 9,543, girls, 
13,704, total 23,247,—about 77 per cent of enrollment. 

From the schools reporting there were 3,505 grad- 
uates of last year. Of this number 1,229 were boys 
and 2,276 were girls. Of these graduates 2,362 came 
from four-year schools. Of this number 1,160 were 
boys and 2,102 were girls. Of the students reported 
as graduates 245 were from three-year schools and of 
this number 69 were boys and 174 girts. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SITUATION 


By J. HENRY HIGHSMITH 
State High School Inspector 


The fact that enrollment in institutions of higher 
learning was so large this year is a tribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of our high schools in training the boys and 
girls to meet the college entrance requirements. It 
is true that all too few of them gradnated as will be 
seen that with an enrollment of more than 30,000 
only slightly over 10% completed the high school 
course. 

The length of term varies in various counties and 
localities. Of the schools reporting five had a term of 
38 weeks; two 37 weeks; ninety-four 36 weeks; six 
35 weeks; twenty-three 34 weeks; four 33 weeks and 
214 had 32 weeks. 

The number of high schools per county ranges all 
the way from one each in Graham and Brunswick to 
nineteen in Buncombe and twenty-one in Mecklen- 
burg. There is great need for consolidation of schools 
in order that a few, strong, centrally located high 
schools may be developed in each county. For ex- 
ample, there are fourteen schools in Rowan attempt- 
ing high school work, and twelve in Davidson, eleven 
in Johnston, thirteen in Guilford. More satisfactory 
results could be secured if the smaller schools were 
consolidated and the pupils transported. 

There were 65 public high schools giving four years 
of work, each one of these schools having three 
teachers. In these 65 schools there were 195 teachers 
employed, 55 men and 140 women. In these 65 
schools the enrollment, average daily attendance and 
graduates were as follows: 


Enrollment Average Daily Atttendance Graduates 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


1,295 2,496 3,791 1,398 2,002 3,400 170 324 494 


There were 89 schools with two teachers each, giv- 
ing four years of work. In these schools 178 teachers 
were employed, 81 men and 97 women. The enroll- 
ment, average daily attendance and graduates were as 
follows : 


Enrollment Average Daily Attendance Graduates 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1820 2469 4289 1256 1845 3110 137. 298 435 

There were 46 schools employing only one teacher 
each, giving four years of work. In these 46 schools 
with one teacher there were 28 men and 18 women 
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employed. The enrollment, average daily attendance 


and graduates were as follows: 


Average Daily Attendance» Graduates 


Total Boys Girls Total Boys Total 


1,475 490 607 67 104.171 


Enrollment 


Girls Gir's 


Boys 


699 776 


There were only three schools employing three 
teachers in each school, offering three-year courses. 
In these schools two teachers were men and seven 
women. 
total 180. Average daily attendance was 67 boys and 
&2 girls, total 149. There were no graduates from 


these schools. 


The enrollment was 81 boys and 99 girls, 


Twenty-one schools gave a three-year course with 
There were forty-two 
and 


two teachers in each school. 
teachers employed, fifteen 


The enrollment was: boys 360, girls 523, 


men twenty-seven 
women. 
total 883. Average daily attendance: boys 234, girls 
351, total 585. Graduates: boys 15, girls 45, total 60. 

There were 61 schools offering three years of work 
with one teacher employed for each school. The en- 
rollment, average daily attendance and graduates were 
as follows: 


Enrollment Average Daily Attendance Graduates 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
714 938 1652 4651 619 1,070 26 82 108 


There were two schools offering two years of high 
school work, two teachers being employed in each 
boys 39, girls 46, total 
85. Average daily attendance, boys 27, girls 27, total 
54. 


Thirty schools with one teacher each offered two 


school. The enrollment was: 


years of high school work. In these schools the enroll- 
ment boys 249, girls 370, tota! 619. Average 
daily attendance: boys 133, girls 224, total 357. 

Six schools employing one teacher éach offered one 


Was: 


year of work. The enrollment in these schools was: 
boys 27, girls 33, total 60. Average daily attendance, 
boys 28, girls 25, total 53. 

There are 147 accredited high schools in the State. 
Of these schools 141 are white schools, six are colored, 
102 urban, forty-five rural, 116 public and thirty-one 
private. An accredited school is one that meets the 
following requirements: 

Three whole time teachers, holding proper class of 
certificates; four-year course of study; term at least 
160 days; recitation periods 45 minutes in length; lab- 
oratory facilities for the teaching of science; library 
facilities; fifteen units required for graduation. 

The following counties have no standard public 
high schools: Alexander, Ashe, Avery, Bladen, Bruns- 
wick, Camden, Caswell, Currituck, 


Carteret, Dare, 


Davie, Gates, Graham, Greene, Harnett, Hertford, 
Hyde, Jones, Madison, McDowell, Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery, Onslow, Pamlico, Perquimans, Stokes, Tran- 
sylvania, Washington, Yadkin, Yancey. 


There should be, at least, one public high school of 
standard grade in every county in the State. The ac- 
tion of the General Assembly at its special session in 


August, making available a fund for assisting in estab- 


lishing standard high schools, will greatly facilitate 


this work. 


From the facts given it is manifest that a good deal 
of the high school work is not of the character that 


it should be because no one teacher ought to under- 
take to give four years of high school work. In fact, 
in order to do satisfactory work three teachers should 
be employed in schools offering four years of high 
school work and a four-year course should never be 
offered unless the school has at least two whole time 


teachers. Even then a four-year course cannot be 


given unless provision is made fer alternation of 


subjects. 


Some of the outstanding features of the present 


situation should be noted. 


The great need of all of 
our high schools is a sufficient amount of money. High 
school instruction is more costly than instruction in 
elementary schools and the high schools of the State 


should be subsidized or the appropriations increased § 
money is 
There are very 
few high schools in the State that are at all adequately 


in some way. An enormous amount of 


needed for building and equipment. 


equipped. This is not a criticism, it is simply a state- 
ment of facts and the only way to remedy the situa- 


tion is to get and spend the necessary amount of money 


The source of this money for high schools, as in all 


other cases, is the property of the folks, and the method 
of securing it is taxation. We need to understand this 
and to provide more liberally for our high schools. 


In the next place the high school course of study 
should be changed. 


There is too great insistence upon 


traditional subjects. A great many schools still re- 
quire each student to take Latin and will allow no 


substitution therefor. 


This is wrong 


Such a subject 
as Latin ought to be offered to everybody, but re- 
quired of nobody. The high school course of study in 
a great many instances needs to be enriched and made 
There is great need for the teaching of 
science in the high schools. For the encouragement o/ 
this science teaching it is expected that a fund of $25, 
000.00 will be set aside next session to assist in equip- 
ping high schools for the teaching of general science. 
The emphasis for the next year will be upon general 


If a fund of $25,000.00 is available it will 


more elastic. 


science. 
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make it possible to appropriate $125.00 to each of 200 
schools, which is two schools for each of the 100 coun- 
ties in the State. If general science is provided for 
this year, biology might be provided for next year, 
and physics and chemistry three and four years from 
now. In this way it is hoped that laboratories may be 
equipped adequately for the work in the sciences. Sci- 
ence teachers are needed. To supply this need an ar- 
rangement is being made with directors of summer 
schools for special work in general science during the 
summer of 1921. It will be possible for a high school 
teacher to go to a summer school and spend the entire 
six weeks on general science, doing text book work 
and laboratory work together with some discussion of 
methods of teaching science. A teacher who has had 
good general academic training will be able to secure 


such mastery of general science as will enable her to 
do effective work in teaching this subject. 

A constant need is well trained teachers for our 
high schools. The institutions of higher education are 
not turning out a sufficient number of well trained men 
and women to become teachers in our high schools 
and every effort possible should be made to make it 
attractive for strong young men and women to become 
teachers in the high schools of the State. Our obliga- 
tion then is: adequate support for our high schools, 
well trained teachers, consolidation of schools and 
transportation of pupils, a broader course of study, 
minimizing the classics and an emphasis upon science, 
better buildings and better equipment, at least one 
standard high school in every county in North 
Carolina. 


NUMBER, AND THE SUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF ALGEBRA 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
Head of the Department of Mathematics, The University of North Carolina 


(SECOND PART) 


lV 

ARLY in the study of number, resort to graph- 

ical representation is had, because of the effective 

role which the visual appeal plays in pedagogical 
instruction. So readily does the human _ intelligence 
accustom itself to graphical conception, identifying 
number with the points of division upon a straight line, 
that it is actually difficult, in somewhat later stages of 
study, to prevent the pupil from assuming far more 
than the original premises justify. From the begin- 
ning we must hold clearly in mind the precise assump- 
tions made; and not allow ourselves to transgress 
those bounds. 

It is desired now, by means of the graphical device 
already mentioned to build up certain fundamental 
laws. To resume, we set our scale of numbers in a 
one-to-one correspondence with the points on a 
straight line; and obtain the familiar graphical repre- 
sentation of the number scale: 


-3 -2 +! +2 +3 
—<— 


Thus motion to the right from the origin O is taken 
as positive; and motion to the left from the same 
origin is taken as negative. A conception underlying 
this notion, which furnishes the clue to the method, is 
the conception that change of sign implies reversal of 
the directions of motion. Thus to change from 
+ 2 to —2 implies changing the direction of motion 
from right to left. 


To make clear our notion of multiplication, we 
define : 


A. To multiply an algebraic number by + 3 (for 
example) is to take it three times and leave its direction 
unchanged. 

B. To multiply an algebraic number by — 3 (for 
example) is to take it three times and reverse its 
direction. 

If we were to restrict ourselves to the notion of 
position on the scale, the fundamental definition of 
number is insufficient to explain the phenomenon: 
—2x« (—)3=-+6. Thus 2 —3 means move 
to the left from O three units twice in succession, 
which brings us to the position—6 on the scale. 
Likewise 3 % — 2 means move to the left two units 
thrice in succession, which likewise brings us to the 
position —6 on the scale. Hence we arrive at the 
conclusion 


An insuperable difficulty, 
—» + according to this method is 
encountered with the prob- 
lem: to multiply — 2 by — 3. For this would mean: 
Move to the left from O two units minus thrice— 
which is obviously meaningless. Thus we see that 
the fundamental notion of number associated with the 
idea of position alone is not sufficient to bridge over 
this difficulty. 
To illustrate the method first outlined, employing 
the two definitions A and B, consider the four opera- 
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tions: +3 +3x«—2; —3x42; 
3 —2. Recall that motion to the right is denoted 
by +, motion to the left denoted by —. 

I. +3 +2. This means move to the right from 
© two units thrice in succession, and leave the direction 
unchanged : 


> 


2 3 + s 


—>+ 
Hence we reach the result (not merely the position) 
+ 6. 
Il. +3 -——2. This means to the left 


from O two units thrice in succession, and leave the 


move 


direction unchanged : 


-4 -3 -2 
Hence we reach the result (not merely the position) 


— 6. 
Ill. —3x« +2. 


from O two units thrice in succession, and reverse the 


This means move to the right 


direction : 


-<6 


Hence we reach the result (and obviously not the 
position) — 6. 

IV. —3x—2. This means move to the left 
from O two units thrice in succession, and reverse the 
direction : 


The use of this graphical method of explaining 
these four cases in multiplication will be found very 
helpful in teaching the fundamental laws of algebra 
to high school students. The two definitions, A and 
B, are easy to learn and to understand; and the re- 
sults arrived at are in conformity with the underlying 
conception of directed lines, namely that change of 
sign connotes reversal of direction. The drawback to 
this method, from the pedagogical standpoint, is the 
danger for the pupil, of confusing the notions of di- 
rection and of position. For example: in cases I and 


Ii the position reached agrees with the numerical 


result ; but in cases III and LV the position reached is 
not the criterion for the result, which is conditioned 
with the direction indicated by the arrow, in accord- 
ance with the definition. : 

It will be clearly seen, as intimated above, that if 
we remain in the domain of abstract logic, we cannot 
arrive a priori at any satisfactory proof of the laws of 
signs. It is impossible to achieve this result without 
postulating certain general laws. In the first paper, 
we showed the necessity of postulating the principle 
of the permanence of the formal laws. In section IV 
of this paper, we have shown the necessity of formu- 
lating the definitions A and B, coupled with the ordi- 
nary notions of motion and direction. The justifica- 
tion of the procedure in either case is found in the 
results attained. The results, in a word, are thereby 
found to be consistent with all other known opera- 
tions, based upon the fundamental assumptions re- 
garding number; and furthermore the procedure is 
justified by their sheer utility in the domain of prac- 
tical operation. 


V 
It is a comparatively simple matter to induce the 
high school pupil to learn the formal laws of algebra, 
to memorize the results, and to show their validity in 
elementary exercises. Too often, however, the teacher 
contents himself with this formal drill; and makes no 
serious effort to illuminate the laws by illustrations 
that really illustrate. In this section will be set forth 
certain graphical devices which should prove very 
helpful in satisfying the mind of the pupil as to the 
significance and operation of the formal laws. 
I. Commutative Law of Addition: a +b—b-4+ a 
oo0+00=>00+000 
Il. Associative Law of Addition: a + (b + ¢) = 
(a+b)+e 


loo+tooo|+o 


III. Distributive Law of Multiplication: a (b + c) 
= ab + ac 


00000 
= 

00 


That is, four rows of five in a row is the same 
group of objects as the sum of two groups each of 
four rows, two and three respectively in a row. 


IV. Commutative Law of Multiplication: ab — ba 


ooo 


4 
j 
2 3 +. s 
-# -3 -2 ° 
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That is, two rows of three in a row is the same 
group of objects as three rows of two in a row. 

\. Associative Law of Multiplication: a (bc) = 
(ab) c¢ 


That is four tiers of 2 & 3 (—6) blocks gives the 
same figure as two tiers of 3 >< 4 (= 12) blocks. 

An instructive figure may be shown for proving the 
distributive law of multiplication, I11, above, when 
one of the quantities is minus, viz., a (b—c) — 
ab — ac 


— ~(b-a) — — Coa 
a 
a 
i 

+ 
E D 


Thus the rectangle A B F E == rectangle ABCD — 
rectangle E F C D, that is: 
a (b—c) = ab—ac 

To the student familiar with plane geometry, the 
fundamental laws of algebra may be effectively il- 
lustrated. I shall give proofs for two of them. First 
to prove LV: ab = ba. 

We define geometrically the product of a segment a 
by a segment b as follows: on one of two mutually 


perpendicular lines lay off the unit 1, on the other lay 
off a to the left, b to the right of the first line. The 
circle through the free end points of J, a, b cuts off a 
segment on the first line which we denote by ab. Geo- 
metrically this agrees with the theorem that the pro- 
ducts of the segments of intersecting chords are equal. 
Now lay off b to the left, a to the right, and describe 
the circle through the free end points of 7, b, a. This 
cuts off a segment on the first line which, according 
to the definition is denoted by ba. To prove ab = ba, 
we draw the two figures distinct from each other. 


Now 
A AOI=A A’'O'l’ (two sides and included angle) 

Also 

A AOL is similar to 4 BOC 
And 

A A’O'l is similar to A B’O'C’ 
Since the inscribed angles measured by the same ares 
are equal (for example angle AO angle BC QO). 
Hence 


A BOC is similar to A B'O'C’, 


and therefore 
OB: OC=O’'B’: O'C’; 
that is 


b: ab=b: ba 


Hence 


ab = ba 
Q. E. D. 


Next let us prove Ill: a(b+c¢)=ab-+ ac. For 
convenience, we may use another familiar construction 
for the product of the segment a by the segment bp. 
Lay off on one side of a right angle, starting from 
the vertex QO, first the segment 7 and then the seg- 
ment b; and on the other side of the right angle lay 


off the segment a. Join the 
end-points of the segments 
1 and a, and draw a parallel 
to this straight line through 
the end point of the segment 
b. The segment which this 
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parallel determines on the other side is the product ab. 
Geometrically this accords with the theorem regarding 
the similarity of triangles formed by parallel trans- 
versals across two concurrent lines. 


Now to the proof of III: a (b + c) ab + ae. 


6: bec 


Construct the segments ab, ac, and a(b+c), and 
draw through the end-point of the segment ¢ a parallel 
to the other side of the right triangle. The two shaded 


triangles are equal, being right triangles with the leg 
and acute angle of one equal to same of other. Since 
the opposite sides of the parallelogram are equal, it 
follows that 
a =ab+ac 
Q. E. D. 

Perhaps the most beautiful treatment of the funda- 
mental laws, showing the role which the famous theo- 
rem of Pascal plays in abstract geometry, is that given 
Gottingen in his famous work on 
the Foundations of Geometry.* This book is recom- 
mended to the teacher who wishes to acquaint himseli 
or herself with a geometric treatment of the funda- 
mental laws I, II, III, IV, V, given above. 


by Hilbert of 


(To pe CONCLUDED) 

The Foundations of Geometry. 

thorized translation by E. J. Townsend. 
ing Company. 


By David Hilbert. Au- 
Open Court Publish- 


THE TEACHER’S DEBT TO THE STATE* 


By S. B. UNDERWOOD 
Superintendent of Pitt County Schools 


HE people of North Carolina believe in public 
education. The day is forever past when we 

must wheedle and cajole and plead tearfully 
for educational opportunity for the childhood of the 
State. 
the six months’ school term amendment; the unan- 
imous vote given by the General Assembly of 1919 to 
the school program; the equally hearty support and 


Witness the previously unheard of majority for 


increased financial aid provided by the special session 
of 1920; the unanimous support given by the press of 
the State to the policies put forward by our leaders; 
the tremendous expansion of school expenditures in 
town and city and county; the wave of consolidation 
that is sweeping over the rural districts; the demand 
for better teachers; the awakening to the importance 
of vocational instruction in our schools; the feeling 
that is already making itself known for putting our 
State institutions on a basis of permanent and ade- 
quate growth; the rush of children to our school- 
houses and of older students to colleges and normal 
schools, unprecedented in the State’s history. Truly, 
we are on the threshold of a new era in the life of 
our commonwealth. 

This sentiment has been developing steadily for a 
long time, and our best and noblest leaders have given 
themselves like royal hearts to its development; its 
crystallization has been rapid and brilliant under those 
flaming evangels of the new educational statesman- 


* Substance of address as President of The North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, Asheville, November 25, 1920. 


ship—Joyner, Bickett, and Brooks. It will be a long 
time before we shall be able to realize what we owe 
to these splendid spirits. Strength of arm and length 
of days to each of them. 

The State is ready to move forward. The situation 
is an insniration and a challenge to those of us who are 
permitted to work at the business of teaching school 
in North Carolina today. It really begins to look as if 
the day is not far distant when it shall be possible to 
teach school in North Carolina and get our support 
from the of our toil. 


solidly upon us to rise to the occasion and prove worthy 


wage The obligation rests 
of the recognition that seems headed our way. Let 
it be said of us that we met the State a little more than 
half way. Let us cease to complain of our hard lot, 
take it for granted that the State means to do the right 
thing by us and through us by the childhood of our 
State, and buckle down cheerfully and’ whole-heart- 
edly to the serious business of teaching school. 

This is not the day for the whiner and complainer. 
It is not a time for abasement and self-pity. “Lo. 
the poor school teacher” is a plaint from which we 
We can 
hasten the coming of full and complete recognition and 
reward by realizing the dignity and worthfulness of 
our task and by throwing ourselves into its perform- 
ance with abandon, bringing all that we have and are 
to the work that confronts us. 


might claim surcease after all these years. 


If teaching is to be a real profession in North Caro- 
lina, the teachers must, in the last analysis, make it 
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so. The people may arouse themselves, the General 
Assembly may provide the finances, but at the last it 
is all up to us. It borders on the trite and the com- 
monplace to say that the age makes peculiar demands 
on the teacher, but we must make this triteness and 
commonplaceness quiver and vibrate with life. If we 
can not make certain definite and distinct contributions 
to the life of the State, we can not call our work a 
profession. 

To put it in plain words, we must give value re- 
ceived for the increased compensation that has come 
and is coming to us. An increase in salary does not 
automatically make one a better teacher. And if the 
increase in salary is not followed by a better piece of 
work, it is a vain thing. We ought to meet the fine 
spirit that exists in the State with a renewed consecra- 
tion to our high calling, with a deep-seated determina- 
tion to bring a holy zeal based on a sure knowledge of 
our art to the work of the school room. There should 
he a new note of authority in the teacher's message 
in this day of grace. 

We owe our constituency as never before the de- 
velopment of a new standard of thoroughness and ac- 
curacy. We must do our work in such a way as to 
inspire confidence and make the people realize that 
money spent in employing school teachers is a good 
investment. We have been surveyed. We have an 
opportunity to know where we stand; where our teach- 
ing is weakest, and should bestir ourselves to build up 
the weak places. We ought to do something daily to 
counteract that American spirit of hustle and bustle, 
getting there by the shortest route. We should en- 
courage in the rising generation patience and _ that 
genius which is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
Our curriculum is constantly broadening, and I am 
glad that it is, but let us deepen it somewhat also. Can 
we not take time to teach a few things really well ? 

We owe the State a revival of personality in teach- 
ing. In this day of normal training and special method, 
we need still the touch of the master spirit, the com- 
munion of soul with soul. Think with me of the really 
great teachers of a generation ago. Are we taking 
their places in the contact of life with life? We do our 
work not only in what we teach our pupils to know, 
but in what we teach them to love. There is something 
in education beside financial support, brick buildings, 
patent desks and modern equipment. There is some- 
thing finer and deeper than courses of study and 
method of procedure—it is the touch of the master 
soul, 

The State is expecting us to discover some way to 
get at the individual child and develop him as an 
individual entity. We have heard a great deal these 


latter years about individual differences, but have we 
made the application? Are we teaching individuals 
cr groups? Do we provide a channel for the develop- 
ment of individual initiative? Have we discovered 
vet that the “average child” is a myth—that each is 
built on his own plan and that each has his own way of 
approach, his own door through which we may enter 
into the secrets of his inmost being? Our task is to 
find the door. We must devise some way to get at the 
individual child, to appeal to his own peculiar ambi- 
tion, to make him dream dreams and see visions. 

With all this, we must do our bit toward the check- 
ing of the growing tendency to chafe under repression 
and restraint. We seem to have fallen upon a day of 
dangerous disregard for authority in society, in church, 
and in school. Its beginnings are in the modern home 
and its ramifications are everywhere. We must learn 
the difference between liberty and license. We must 
learn that democracy is not bolshevism. The teachers 
of North Carolina have a solemn duty to stand like a 
wall against this tidal wave that may yet engulf us if 
it is not checked. There is a soft pedagogy that has 
taken hold of us that speaks in terms of the expres- 
sion of one’s individual impulses when perhaps what 
is needed is the setting up of a new set of impulses. 
We are teaching future citizens of a great common- 
wealth who can be made into safe leaders only by learn- 
ing themselves to be led. Some force in modern soci- 
ety must teach the great lesson of the submission of 
one’s individual desires to the standard of what is 
best for the whole. Unless the teacher does this it 
will not be done. If it is not done, we are headed for 
the rocks. 

The State has a right also to expect us to be business 
men and women, with definite and clear-cut business 
ideals. Education is the biggest business that the 
State or the community is engaged in. We are man- 
agers of the enterprise, and we should manage it in a 
business-like way. There is a current idea that school 
people know nothing of business methods. We should 
begin now to explode this theory once and for all. 
The tax-payer will provide the funds if we will admin- 
ister them efficiently. They have a right to be assured 
that we are doing this, not sporadically but steadily and 
constantly. They have a right to know what is being 
done with their money, and to be convinced that they 
are getting value received. There should be unlimited 
and unrestrained publicity of budget and actual ex- 
penditures. Most of us need a few lessons in ac- 
counting and in ordinary business procedure. The 
stock-holders in the enterprise are entitled to intelli- 
gent and comprehensive reports. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has rendered the common- 
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wealth no greater service than in what he has had to 
say about better administration of school affairs. 


Have you ever heard it said that school teachers had 


no sense of the obligation of a contract? I have, and 
| know more than one school committee 


that has said to the superintendent : 


it has stung. 
not 
Teachers do not 
consider themselves bound by them, and we shall not 
take the trouble to sign them.” 


“You need 
send us any more contracts to sign. 


This is a sad com- 
mentary upon our ordinary, every-day business stan- 
dards. And yet, things have happened in every county 
in North Carolina to give some semblance of encourage- 
ment to this idea. There is in our county a three- 
teacher school that has already employed and contracted 
with three different principals and still has not been 
able to have one begin work. Most of us who are 
superintendents have crossed the path of the teacher 
who accepts position after position and is ready to ac- 
cept yet another one. A relatively small number has 
cast a reflection and a reproach upon the whole profes- 
sion. We need as a profession to set our faces hard 
against this pernicious practice, and to show to the 
world that in North Carolina a school teacher's word 
is her bond, be she grade teacher, principal, or 


superintendent. 


And superintendents are not altogether guiltless. 
Sometimes we have not been entirely careful about 
trespassing upon the other fellow’s preserves. We can 
not possibly need teachers badly enough to take them 
from the ranks of another system. 
a thing that just isn’t done. 


I do not believe and you do not believe that the 


This ought to be 


SHORT time before the outbreak of the war 

there grew up in America a movement which 

had for its purpose the democratization, one 
might almost say the domestication, of music. We had 
in this country thousands of music teachers, hundreds 
of choral societies, great orchestras, great operatic 
organizations, thousands of recitals and concerts each 
year by the greatest musicians in the world. But this 
mass of good music was available only to those people 
who had money and who happened to live in cities where 
expensive entertainments had the financial‘ underwrit- 
ing of “society.” You and I and our next door neigh- 
bor might possibly scrape up enough money and time 
to learn to play the piano or the violin; and we might, 
once in a great while, hear a bit of music that would 


COMMUNITY MUSIC AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By PAUL JOHN WEAVER 
The University of North Carolina 


teacher should be regarded as a slave or peon. Her ser- 
vices are her stock in trade and she has a right to sell 
them for all she can get. There is not a superintendent 
in the State, | am sure, and there should not be a mem- 
ber of a school board, who does not want to see every 
teacher get for her work all that is possible for her to 
be paid within the limits of her training and general 
worth. She has a right to see how much she can get; 
we have no right to see how little she can be induced 
to work for. But the bargain when once made should 
be lived up to in good faith by both parties to the con- 
tract. The teacher may be offered a better paying posi- 
tion and it may look hard not to be free to accept it. 
But that was one of the risks she took when accepting 
the original offer. Unless her superintendent and 
school board are willing to release her, as they will be 
if the interests of the school can be protected in so 
doing, she has no recourse but to abide by her agree- 
ment cheerfully and faithfully. “He that sweareth to 
his own hurt and changeth not” is still blessed. 

The person who encourages a teacher to break her 
contract is as guilty of unethical conduct as the teacher 
who does this thing. There have been cases where the 
employing party has not been over scrupulous as to 
the prospective teacher’s obligations to another system. 
It is high time here in North Carolina that we took 
stock of ourselves and banded together to put an end 
to anything that has the least appearance of dishonesty 
or unethical conduct. Let us go before the State with 
clean hands, even if we work at a loss, or if we are 
faced by closed school houses. Then we shall enhance 
the business reputation of the teaching profession, and 
we shall sleep better o’nights. 


lift us out of ourselves and our surroundings and 
make life more worth living. But we didn’t begin to 
get what we could have out of music, for we didn’t 
have daily, intimate contact with it. 

The community music movement was organized to 
remedy this trouble: to take music to the masses, to 
introduce people to music and to show people how 
much happier and bigger and better their lives are when 
music is a real part of them. And the simplest means 
of doing these things was to. organize thousands of 
“community sings” all over the country. 

Have you ever gone to a real, live, up-and-coming 
community sing? On one side of you sits the butcher, 
who sings bass in the Methodist choir. On the other 
side of you is the undertaker, his face long from con- 
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stant sympathizing and thoughtful from constant won- 
dering as to the identity of his next “customer.” Be- 
hind you is an old couple from the country; both of 
them are over sixty, but they have a lot of life in them 
still—they drove in ten miles for this sing. And in 
front of you are some boys and girls from your own 
street, and cleaned up for company and eager to know 
what is going to happen. The leader comes in, and 
you start singing. He teaches you a good new tune, 
and you get interested; he divides you into groups 
and puts you on a contest with the crowd on the other 
side of the aisle. And before you know it you are 
singing as you have never sung before; the undertaker 
is actually smiling, and the old lady has tears of joy 
running down her cheeks. And when it is all over you 
feel that everybody in town is your best friend; and 
then you whistle that new tune for a week! 

Well, people were just beginning to find out what 
such sings could do for a community, when the war 
broke out. And the men who were directing our 
participation in it saw in music one of the most effec- 
tive ways of winning the war. So they sent trained 
song-leaders into all the camps and cantonments and 
taught the men how to sing. One of the generals had 
said, “A singing army is a fighting army;” and our 
singing, fighting army won the war. And those of us 
who did not fight in the ranks found that music helped 
us in our end of the fight at home—kept us united for 
the common cause, kept our spirits up, kept us giving 
and working and buying bonds. 

With the end of the war the whole world was let 
down with a thud. We had thought that victory and 
peace would not only bring back our normal lives but 
would wipe out many of our old problems and dif- 
ficulties. And instead, the whole world is in turmoil. 
ut the coming of peace has given us a clearer view of 
some of our problems, and among other things it has 
changed the aspect of the community music movement. 

Before and during the war the community sing and 
its outgrowth, the community chorus. were practically 
the only points stressed in community music work. The 
newer and broader field of community music includes 
many other things: the community chorus, the com- 
munity band and orchestra, glee clubs, better church 
music, more music in the homes, more and better school 
music, more concerts and recitals—in fact, community 
music now means “the music of the community.” Our 
object is to make the entire community musical, to 
give music a chance to help brighten the life of every 
man, woman and child of us. 

We have always been told that our school life is our 
training for the future. And in spite of this we have 
been taught many things in school that have had very 


little influence on our future lives, and we have not 
been taught many other things that we have needed in 
life. Progressive educators have come to feel that 
we must change the course of study in the public 
schools so as to make it much more effective; that 
certain subjects may be cut out almost entirely, that 
others are over-emphasized and that still others are 
neglected. In this new program the study and use 
of music are given a much more important place than 
they have ever had before. In progressive schools 
every child learns to read music; every boy and girl 
may learn to play the piano or violin or other instru- 
ment in school time and with practically no expense ; 
every school building has its own glee clubs and band 
and orchestra; this music study counts toward gradua- 
tion, as do also private instrumental lessons taken 
outside of school under private teachers. 

This sort of school music program doesn’t sound 
very familiar to us in North Carolina—it seems more 
like a flight of the imagination. It is anything but 
that, however; for not only the things just mentioned 
but many other phases of the subject have been worked 
out and are in operation in hundreds of schools all 
over the country. 


North Carolina as a whole is far behind the proces- 
sion in school music work. The most recent statistics 
show that this State has less music in the schools than 
any other State in the union. (It should be pointed 
out here, incidentally, that the writer is not in sym- 
pathy with piano teaching in the high schools as it 
exists in many parts of this State; for a discussion of 
this point and further reference on other points made 
here, see a current bulletin of the University Bureau 
of Extension called “Music in the Public Schools.’’) 

Now, unless we teach music in the schools and teach 
it thoroughly, we can’t expect to have much music in 
the community. For the school program determines 
the life of the community in two important ways: in 
the first place, what the pupil does in school every day 
affects greatly the life of his entire family; and in the 
second place, the pupils of today are going to be the 
backbone of the community of tomorrow. So if we 
teach music in our schools, our pupils are going 
to carry it home; and music is a contagious sort of 
thing and will spread inevitably to the rest of the family. 
And if our pupils are shown how really to love and 
enjoy and use music while they are in school they will 
continue to love and enjoy and use music after they 
leave school ; and then our entire community will be truly 
musical and our aims in the community music work will 
have been accomplished. 

It is hard to decide just where to place the emphasis, 


(Concluded on page 89) 
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Have you reserved your room for Summer School? 

Approximately sixty-five per cent of the high school 
teachers in North Carolina are women. Why not? 

Quite some legislation, and ‘twas done so quietly and 
peacefully, too, that is, if the public has been properly 
informed. 

()f the 147 accredited public and private high schools 
in North Carolina only forty-five are in rural com- 
munities. Unfair, isn’t it? 

Enter Division of Teacher Training. [Exit State 
Board of Examiners and Institute Conductors—not an 
unlovely name but a trifle too long for practical 
purposes. 

The plan we've been working under gave enough 
trouble, and another plan for securing text-hooks, espe- 
cially for the rural schools, was long due. The new 
plan is a step forward. 


Commencement orators are said to be scarcer this 
year than last, and the outlook is dreary and unpromis- 
ing for this season’s crop of graduates. Where are 


the orators of yesteryear? 

lf the job's done at all well, it’s worth at least five 
dollars a day, but we are not saying that all members 
of county boards of education will really earn the in- 
crease allowable. 

Reorganization and more adequate support of Cul- 
lowhee and Appalachian and of the normal schools for 
the negroes and the Indians will greatly strengthen the 
public school system of the State. 

A maximum levy of thirty cents by the county and a 
draft on the State for the remainder necessary to main- 
tain a six months’ term should certainly tend to equal- 
ize educational opportunity in North Carolina. 

The appropriation for building new and_ strength- 
ening high schools already established was greatly 
No State can claim a 
really creditable system of public education so long as 


needed and worthily provided. 


a third of her boys and girls are denied high school 
advantages. 


The provision of a bond issue of five million dollars, 
to be loaned by the State to the counties on a basis of 
twenty years, and to be repaid in twenty annual install- 
ments, makes possible an intelligent school building pro- 
gram for the State. No part of the fund can be used 
to erect buildings with less than five rooms,—a_ wise 
provision which will also promote the consolidation of 
schools in the rural communities. 

Did you know that there are thirty counties in the 
State without a single public high school of standard 
By name they are: Alexander, Ashe, Avery, 
Bladen, Brunswick, Camden, Carteret, Caswell, Cur- 
rituck, Dare, Davie, Gates, Graham, Greene, Harnett, 
Hertford, Hyde, Jones, Madison, McDowell, Mitchell, 
Montgomery, Onslow, Pamlico, Perquimans, Stokes, 
Transylvania, Washington, Yadkin, Yancey,—nearly 
a third of the State. Is your county in this list? 


grade? 


Professor Joseph Roemer, of the University of 
Florida, in the January issue of The High School Quar- 
terly, says that the high school is largely responsible 
for the poor work done by college students, and gives 
the following as reasons: lack of thoroughness in 
subject matter due to inferior library and laboratory 
facilities and poorly prepared teachers; “poor work 
habits” of high school graduates ; physical unfitness and 
mental languor of high school graduates, and the vague, 
general, and purposeless training given by the high 
school. Professor Roemer’s article makes interesting 
reading. We have observed that college students, espe- 
cially at this season of the year, are often like weary 
butterflies that droop their wings, dreamy nightingale 
that hardly sings, and have all the lassitude of happy 
things, to steal the words of a minor poet. Of course 
responsibility for this strange behavior should be 
located somewhere. But frankly we are unwilling to 
charge all of it up to the high school. Sometimes the 


colleges themselves have a hand in the mischief. 


Advanced Legislation 


Improved methods of school support, better school- 
houses, more nearly adequate facilities for high school 
instruction, reorganization of the State Department of 
education, improved facilities for training teachers, and 
a more rational method of securing text-books for the 
elementary schools have been some of North Carolina’s 
persistent educational needs now for many years. 
Some of these problems have been acute, and all of 
them have challenged our best thought and effort. They 
have been difficult to solve. 


But in recent legislation 
appear other efforts to meet these difficulties more 
rationally and earnestly. 
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In the new plan for school support another step to- 
ward equalizing burdens and opportunities is taken on 
the sound and universally accepted principle that the 
strong must help the weak. Properly administered 
there is no danger in a plan intelligently devised on 
this principle; on the other hand, it promotes justice 
and operates as no other single educational principle 
to strengthen the weak places in a state school system. 
As time goes on the State will become increasingly 
concerned with the necessity, the wisdom, and the fair- 
ness of a more direct state support of public education 
than is now permitted. 

It is a great thing for the State to lend credit to the 
counties for building school houses under the provisions 
of the five million dollars bond issue for that purpose. 
The plan costs the State not a penny, not a penny can 
he lost by the State, and the various counties now un- 
able to promote adequate building programs promptly 
are enabled to do so. This bond issue is one of the 
wisest pieces of practical educational legislation enacted 
in North Carolina in two decades. 

If the details of the new text-book adoption plan are 
properly worked out, as they no doubt will be, public 
educational well-being will be promoted at this impor- 
tant point also. The old plan was neither wholesome 
nor safe. It was weak in organization and often 
vicious in operation. Almost any other plan would 
have been as good and many others would have been 
better. It is earnestly hoped that provision for a real 
reform has now been made and that the interests of 
the multitude of children in the elementary schools of 
the State can be more nearly safeguarded and ad- 
vanced by it. 

Reorganization of the State department into a better 
working system with divisions of more clearly defined 
purposes and functions, and a new emphasis on the 
training rather than on the examination of teachers, 
are other reforms which reflect wisdom and _ leader- 
ship. They will make possible a better educational 
service to the State, and important results will be 
looked for from them. 

Another real step was taken when the Legislature 
provided for a more adequate system of secondary 
schools. It is no credit to us to have thirty of our 
even hundred counties unprovided with standard pub- 
lic high schools; and until every child of school age in 
the State has opportunity to secure a high school train- 
ing near home and at public expense, North Carolina 
cannot claim to have a complete school system. 

We have made progress, and we are making progress 
in public education. But there is much work yet to be 
done before the youth of the State can enjoy the 
educational advantages to which they are entitled. 


But we like to believe that each year brings us nearer 
the desired goal. Certainly the school legislation re- 
cently passed should bring us still closer to it—E.W.k. 


High and Wide 


Isn't it about time for us high school folks to begin 
for ourselves to raise the standards of work in the 
high schools of this State? Why must we sit back and 
wait for the State Inspector to tell us what is or what 
is not standard procedure? Why must we wait for the 
State Superintendent to classify and group us and by 
law compel us to do better work? 

It has been fortunate for us in the past and it is 
still fortunate for us that the State school officials have 
had high ideals about secondary education. It has been 
a tremendous stimulus to us and we have welcomed the 
opportunity of using their dictum as a lever with which 
to pry loose sufficient funds to run our schools with an 
ever-increasing degree of effectiveness. 

But there are now in the State a considerably large 
number of high schools which have found their foot- 
ing. They are well-housed, well-equipped, well-teach- 
ered, and yet we hear no. words from them about stand- 
ards of achievement for their pupils, standards by 
which to make out an English course or a history 
course or by which to establish any other line of high 
school endeavor. Like the weaker and smaller schools 
they are meekly asking what someone else considers 
to be standard and are not themselves trying to get 
together and agree upon certain high levels of scholarly 
attainment for their pupils. 

It can not be because we are not well-trained and do 
not ourselves have high ideals of scholarship for the 
recent State survey shows conclusively how superior 
our professional and academic training is to that among 
the teachers in the elementary schools. It has been 
suggested that we have been for so long tied to the 
apron strings of our State high school and_ public 
school officials we have not now the moral and physical 
courage to cut loose and “go it on our own.” It came 
to our ears the other day that when we were in col- 
lege we acquired the habit of letting our professors do 
our thinking for us and that we have not yet broken 
the habit. Of course that is not so but this same some- 
one pointed to the fact that high school teachers still 
have college standards and college methods in mind 
when doing their work. 


To be concrete about this matter—what degree of 
accuracy in rayid work in algebra, clearing of frac- 
tions, factoring, solving of simple equations, etc.,— 
what degree of accuracy is standard for ninth grade? 
How exactly and how rapidly ought tenth grade stu- 
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dents in Latin to repeat third declension nouns in 
paradigm form? Is it economy in education to teach 
Latin adjectives separately from the nouns or not? 
How many irregular French verbs ought second year 
French students to know perfectly? Shall there be 
difference or identity of aim in ‘eaching English com- 
position and English literature? What forms of pres- 
ent-day English writings shall be taught in high school 
and how much of the total in the English courses shall 
he given to present-day writings? What reference 
books in history are indispensable ; what ones are highly 
desirable; what ones are very helpful if possible to 
How poor can a laboratory note-book be and 
What are the standards by which to 


secure ? 
still he passed? 


judge a science note-book? A history note-book? An 
English note-book ? 
So we might go on for pages without number ask- 
git s 


ing all sorts of questions about what shall or does con- 
stitute standard procedure. If we do not take up these 
matters ourselves and establish our own standards we 
shall suddenly find ourselves forced by powers outside 
of ourselves to meet certain arbitrary and formal re- 
quirements. It would be so much better if we can 
get together on some common ground and reach a 
gentlemen’s agreement, or better still if some of us 
would take a year from our routine work and make a 
study of high school standards of achievement. There 
is no doubt in the world that we could get an A.M. 
degree for a good piece of research on this topic. 
Right here let it be said, too, that these standards 
must be set as much if not more in terms of quality 
than of quantity. We must come back to the good 
sound pedagogy of “not how much but how well.” 
We as teachers need to review our moral lessons taught 
in maxims. “Trifles make perfection but perfection 
is no trifle.” “Do it well or not at all.” “Almost 
right is all wrong.” Looseness, slackness, trivality of 
work in our high school classes cannot be tolerated. 
However so much we may be assailed we must not 
for an instant let our high ideals and our fine prin- 
ciples go. We all have good substantial intellectual 
standards, they have been set high by our college and 
normal school training. We must not let these beauti- 
ful garments in which we were decked out as scholars 
trail in the dust. 
non of our efforts in standardizing high school pro- 


cedure. —L. A. W. 


Quality of work must be a sine qua 


Morganton on February 12 voted to issue bonds in 
the amount of $75,000 for school improvements in that 
community. Seven hundred and fifty people voted in 
favor of and only five people voted against the issue. 


LATIN COLUMN 


VERGIL 


ITERATURE should be taught for enjoyment, 

for the enlargement and enrichment of all that is 
high and worthy in the life of the student. The Ver- 
gil lesson is no place for rattling the dry bones of in- 
flectional endings and constructions of syntax. <A 
slight sprinkling of this sort of bone dust may be al- 
lowed, but just a sprinkling. In the earlier courses it 
had its due and proper place, but not now. If the 
breath of life is ever to animate the pages of high 
school Latin so as to make the narrative live, move, 
and have being, let it be in Vergil—H.P.L: 


LATIN SONGS 

USIC hath charms” such as will enliven what 
otherwise might have been a dull lesson. 
The standard trio Lauriger Horatius, Gaudeamus, and 
Integer Vitae should be sung by all Latin classes, but 
they do not at all exhaust the possibilities of Latin song 
in the high school. Let the teacher secure a copy of 
“Latin Songs, with Music” by Professor Calvin S. 
Brown. 

Then too, with apologies to all lovers of classic 
music, may | venture to suggest that an occasional 
translation of the chorus of the latest “rag’’ done by 
the students themselves will add to the zest of life. 
Not too much of this, but a little, now and then. Here 
is “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles” as blown by the 
students of Miss Nina Bristol in the Lansing High 
School, Lansing, Michigan: 


Semper facio aquae bullas, 
Pulchras bullas in aere. 

Volant in altum, 

Tangunt caelum, 

Tum ut somnia evanescunt; 
Fortuna se celat, 

Quaero ubique ; 

Semper facio aquae bullas, 
Pulchras bullas in aere—H. F. L. 


LATIN DERIVITIVE EXERCISE 
(1) The——of the—— —— —— —— ——, 
that is, ——,, the , and 
(2) The —— the peace —— In 
the 


Fill in the gaps in the sentences above with English 
words derived in order from the roots of these Latin 
words: curriculum, publicus, schola, includo, vocatio, 
studium, domesticus, scientia, manualis, ars, agricultura, 
for the first sentence; for the second praesidens, 
promptus, veto, resolvo, submitto, senatus—G. A. H. 
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QUINTILIAN ON SPECIAL APTITUDES 

TEACHER of oratory, they say, will accommo- 
A date his instructions to each, that he will be ad- 
vanced in that department in which he shows most 
ability ; because nature attains far greater power when 
seconded by culture; and he that is led contrary to 
nature, cannot make due progress in the studies for 
which he is unfit, and makes those talents, for the 
exercise of which he seemed born, weaker by neglect- 


ing to cultivate them. ‘This opinion seems to me just 


Every white teacher in Warren County and fifty of 
the colored teachers hold state certificates. 


Newlands High School in Avery County has recently 
heen equipped for the teaching of domestic science. 


The Andrews High School has enrolled fifty pupils 
in its home economics department which has excellently 
equipped laboratories. 


A new program for the schools of Salisbury will 
call for a bond issue of $800,000 as a maximum and a 
tax of not more than fifty cents for schools. 


Superintendent W. B. Edwards, of Weldon, reports 
that the school system in that town has this year for 
the first time provided for supervised study, public 
school music and drawing. 


The High School at Sylva has recently installed an 
up-to-date laboratory equipment which gives the school 
a place on the accredited list of the State high schools. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the Chapel Hill 
School has begun work with a membership of fifty. 
Professor Howard W. Odum, of the University fac- 
ulty, was elected president. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the High Point 
School has recently purchased an up-to-date moving 
picture outfit and high class pictures are being shown 
each week in the high school auditorium. A board of 
censors has been appointed and is doing effective work. 


Superintendent M. T. Edgerton, of the Andrews 
Graded Schools, Cherokee County, is arranging a tour 
for his teachers to a six weeks’ summer school at the 
University of California. The party will leave Greens- 
horo on special cars June 14. 

Superintendent Holland Holton, of the Durham 
County Schools, has presented to the Trinity College Li- 
brary a collection of public school text-books, numbering 
more than a thousand, on behalf of the grand-children 
of M. R. Chaffin, who taught school in Davie and Yad- 
kin counties beginning in 1850. The collection will be 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


only in part. To distinguish peculiarities of talent is 
absolutely necessary, and to make choice of particular 
studies to suit them, is what no man would discoun- 
tenance. But he who is destined for public speaking 
must strive to excel, not merely in one accomplishment, 
but in all the accomplishments that are requisite for 
that art, even though some of them may seem too dif- 
ficult for him when he is learning them; for instruc- 
tion would be altogether superfluous if the natural 
state of mind were sufficient. 


known as the “Martin-Rowan Collection of Public 
School Text-books,” and is intended for use in the De- 
partment of Education at Trinity and by the public 
school teachers of Durham and Durham County. 


The school authorities of Orange County are contem- 
plating the erection of dormitories at the Chapel Hill 
school and at the Hillsboro school to accon.modate 
students of high school grade in the county. The Board 
of Education of Orange County will again this year 
pay the expenses of all second grade teachers of the 
county who attend summer school next summer. 


Superintendent A. B. Cameron, of Moore County, 
reports that Carthage is planning to enlarge the school 
district so as to include all schools within a radius of 
six or seven miles. A new high school building, 
modern and up-to-date in equipment, will be erected. 
Improvements are planned in the school buildings at 
Cameron, Vass, Southern Pines, and Jackson Springs. 


Benjamin L. Smith, principal of the Forest City 
School in Rutherford County, reports plans for a new 
high school building, better library facilities and ade- 
quate equipment for playground, and for instruction in 
physical education. The school has the largest grad- 
uating class in its history, and the prospects are that 
all graduates will go to college next year. A live 
Parent-Teacher Association has been organized, and 
the school has this year offered for the first time medals 
in debating, declamation, recitation, scholarship, music, 
and perfect attendance. 


Business men of Winston-Salem recently offered 
prizes amounting to $75.00 in a “Thrift Week” cam- 
paign and the following subjects were written on by 
pupils in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in the 
high school: “Why Carry Life Insurance?” “Why 
Join the Building and Loan Association?” “Why Pay 
Your Bills Promptly?” “The Value of a Savings 
Bank Account,” and, “Own Your Own Home.” Prin- 
cipal John W. Moore, of the city high school, reports 
that the contest was very successful. 
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MATHEMATICS TEACHERS MEET 


By A. W. HOBBS 
‘fhe University of North Carolina 


HE annual The 
Teachers of Secondary Mathematics of North 


meeting of Association of 

Carolina was held this year on February 4th 
and 5th at the North Carolina College for Women in 
Dr. J. W. Young, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Chairman of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements, was the chief speaker, and the 


Greensboro. 


meeting was given over entirely to the consideration of 
the reports of this committee. 

On Friday evening Dr. Young spoke about the 
causes which gave rise to the unrest among the teach- 
ers of mathematics and the formation of the commit- 
tee to study the situation. He said that in nearly every 
section of the United States organizations such as ours 


were operating with the National Committee. The 
South, however, except for North Carolina is barren 
as far as this co-operation is concerned. The fact 


that North Carolina is an exception in the South is 
due to the committee appointed by our association and 
especially to the work of its chairman, Miss Gertrude 
Mendenhall, of The North College for 
Women. Commenting on the the 
teachers’ point of view he said that before we could 


Carolina 
situation from 
hope for the reforms recommended in the reports we 
would have to have our teachers paid in time as well 
as in money, meaning that they will have to be re- 
lieved of the burden of teaching so many classes each 
day, as most of them do at present, since it is not pos- 
sible for a teacher to give any thought to the planning 
and carrying out of any program other than the stereo- 
typed one of the past without more free time. This is 
a point which must be considered if there is to be built 
up a system of education that will really educate. 
Another point he made is the fact that very few 
schools look for teachers of mathematics who have been 
Dr. Young thinks that 
we must demand that teachers of mathematics be certi- 


specially trained for that work. 


fied to be proficient in the teaching of mathematics. 
Of course this involves the idea that before undertak- 
ing to teach the subject to others one should first have 
a thorough grasp of the subject himself. 

On Saturday morning at 9:30 the Association met 
in a business session. The report of the committee on 
a constitution was read by its chairman. The con- 
stitution proposed was adopted with some additions in 
detail. The name of the Association was changed to 
“The North Carolina Association of Teachers of Math- 
ematics.” A membership fee of $1.00 a year is pro- 
vided by the constitution and any person interested in 
mathematics or in the teaching of mathematics is 


eligible for membership. The following were elected 
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as officers for the coming year: President, A. W. 
Hobbs, Chapel Hill; Vice-President, Miss Nita Gris- 
sitt, Greensboro; Secretary, Miss Fannie Starr Mit- 
chell, Gastonia; Treasurer, K. B. Patterson, Trinity 
College, Durham. 

At 10:30 Dr. Young resumed his discussion of the 
reports, giving special attention to the Junior High 
School. During the general discussion which followed 
it was brought out that although there are no schools 
in North Carolina which can be said to have Junior 
High Schools properly so called, still there are several 
which are using the principle in an experimental way. 
Dr. Young gave some very interesting details about the 
working of the Junior High School plan in other parts 
of the country for which there is not space here. One 
thing was the statement that students trained in math- 
ematics along the lines recommended by the committee 
seem to have more ability to adapt their knowledge to 
new situations that those trained along the traditional 
lines. There is not space here to go into details of 
this report. The report itself must be studied for that. 
Copies of it can be obtained by writing A. W. Hobbs 
at Chapel Hill. 

At one o'clock a delightful luncheon was served to 
the members of the association by the Department of 
Home Economics of the college, which was greatly 
appreciated. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the question 
of how we can more effectively co-operate with the 
nation-wide movement for more effective teaching of 
mathematics and keep in closer touch with the thinking 
and experience of teachers in other parts of the world. 
The Association approved the spirit of the work of the 
National Committee and pledged itself to a more active 
interest in the problems it is confronting. 

The place of meeting next year was not decided 
upon. Invitations were received from East Carolina 
Teachers’ Training School at Greenville, from St. 
Mary's at Raleigh, and from the University of North 
Carolina. 

A resolution was passed unanimously approving the 
State’s progressive educational policy. 

Any persons who would like to become members of 
the Association and receive the literature sent out by 
the National Committee can do so by sending their 
names and addresses with the fee of $1.00 to Mr. K. B. 
Patterson, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


Superintendent F. M. Eason, of Camden County, 
reports the completion of a $30,000 high school build- 
ing at Old Trap. Shiloh in the same county has voted 
$15,000 toward a fund for the purpose of erecting a 
new high school which will cost $35,000 to $40,000 


when completed. 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 83) 
where to concentrate our efforts—on school music or 
on community music; the two things are so closely re- 
lated to each other and so dependent on each other. A 
great American sculptor recently said: “I don’t know 
which came first, the hen or the egg; but I do know 
that we have to have a hen to get an egg, and we have 
to have an egg to get a hen.” We, too, are not sure 
of which comes first; but we do know that we must 
have school music to get community music, and that 
we must have community music to get school music. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue History or Epucation. By Ellwood P, Cubberley, Pro- 
fessor of Education in Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Pp. xxi + 849; 240 illustrations in text and eighteen 
insert plates. $3.75. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston 
and New York, 1920. 

This new type of text and reference book is dif- 
ferent from anything which has yet appeared on the 
history of education, in that educational practice and 
educational progress are considered as a phase of the 
development and spread of western civilization. The 
‘hook is the out-growth of twenty years of teaching the 
history of education to university classes, and is the 
best of the numerous and valuable studies which Pro- 
fessor Cubberley has made in this field. Perhaps the 
most original as well as the most useful feature of the 
book is found in its emphasis on the practice, progress, 
and organization rather than on the theories of educa- 
tion. Moreover, the major part of the work considers 
the modern period, at the same time pointing out that 
education has been a development of forces and influ- 
ences from the past. 

Following a stimulating and suggestive introductory 
chapter which deals with the sources of our civilization, 
attention is drawn in order to the educational influences 
of the ancient world—of Greece, Rome and of Chris- 
tianity—to the mediaeval world, the deluge of barbar- 
ism and the mediaeval struggle to preserve the elements 
of civilization, to the transition from the mediaeval to 
the modern attitude through the revival of learning and 
its educational results, the revolt against authority and 
its educational importance, and the educational influ- 
ence of the rise of scientific inquiry and the new sci- 
entific method. Nearly half of the book is devoted to 
modern times, chief consideration being given to transi- 
tions, changes, and reforms in the eighteenth century 
through the abolition of privilege, the rise of the dem- 
ocratic spirit and the new type of educational philosophy 


and practice thus evolved, and the assumption by the 
state of the tasks of education. Portions of the con- 
cluding chapters of the book are found in substance in 
Professor Cubberley’s Education in the United States, 
which was prepared as an introduction which would 
reveal the immediate origin of present-day practices and 
problems in education. 


READINGS IN THE History oF Epucation. By Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley. Pp. xxv + 684, with ninety illustrations. Price 
$3.75. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston and New 
York, 1920. 

Professor Cubberley’s History of Education is made 
the more serviceable by his companion volume, Readings 
in the History of Education, a collection of 375 selec- 
tions of sources and readings which serve admirably to 
illustrate the development of educational practice, the- 
ory, and organization treated so comprehensively in 
The History of Education. These selections were col- 
lected by Professor Cubberley from time to time in con- 
nection with instruction of his university classes in the 
history of education and used by them as supplemental 
readings. They were selected with care and for their 
direct bearing on the various topics treated in the his- 
tory which The Readings parallel and supplement. Not 
only have the selections been appropriately made but 
their arrangement is logical and their importance and 
significance are clearly set forth in chapter introduc- 
tions. All the selections have been made with a view 
to illustrate and give meaning to the development of 
educational practices and educational problems as they 
are found in modern society. The Readings follow the 
main lines of the foundation elements of our civiliza- 
tion and they are so complete as to meet the needs of 
students studying the subject. 

In these two volumes Professor Cubberley has made 
another real contribution to public education. They af- 
ford a broad and intelligent view of educational pro- 
gress, which the proper study of the history of educa- 
tion alone can give. Moreover, through these books, 
just the kind needed as the basis of a general course in 
the subject, he has performed the additional service of 
giving fresh meaning to the importance of the history 
of education —Edgar W. Knight. 


Community Civics. By Arthur W. Dunn, Specialist in Civic 
Education, United States Bureau of Education. Pp. vii + 
507. D. C. Heath and Company. Boston and New York. 
1920. 

Mr. Dunn’s contributions to citizenship studies and 
his long interest in the subject of training for citizen- 
ship are well known. His earlier volume, The Com- 
munity and the Citizen, also prepared as a community 
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civics text, attracted wide attention not only for its 
pioneer character but for its successful effort to vital- 
ize the study of government and citizenship. That 
volume represented “the new civics.” The present vol- 
ume is also a community civics text which seeks to 
meet the needs of pupils and teachers who live outside 
large cities. The big point to the book is that it is 
prepared on the sound principle that training for 
citizenship in a democracy is a process that is funda- 
mental and identical in all communities, whether they 
be urban or rural, if such training is sound and intel- 
ligent. This process consists largely in securing educa- 
tional values from actual civic situations and activities 
in which the citizen normally finds himself; and in- 
struction of whatever kind that relates to matters which 
are outside his immediate experience should be inter- 
preted in terms of such experience if it is to have 
meaning for him. The fact that half of the citizens 
of the United States live in rural communities makes 


urgent the need for this kind of civic instruction. [Em- 


phasis is given to the importance of the interdependence 
of the country and the city in our present unified na- 
tional life. 

Another purpose of the book is to make obvious 
the elements which characterize community civics. The 
plea is that local study or the study of local community 


activities should not lack in vitalizing features but 
that the vitalizing methods that should characterize 
such study may also be applied to the study of the na- 
tional community, the world community, and that it 
should be so applied as to give it a worthy place in 
our schools in this critical period, 

The aim of the present volume is to fix in the pupil’s 
consciousness certain essential ideas which will help 
determine his attitudes and dispositions by an intel- 
ligent use of facts about him. “The most important 
elements of success in community life, as in a ball 
game, a family, or a school, is team work; and team 
work depends, first of all, upon a common purpose.” 
This is the essential principle on which the book is 
built. Emphasis is given to the common purposes of 
community life, the interdependence in attaining such 
purposes, the necessity for co-operation, and govern- 
ment as a means of securing co-operation for the com- 


mon good.—E. W. K. 


of rural schools has aroused wide 
interest in Davidson County where township meetings 


Consolidation 


have been held for the purpose of discussing proposed 
consolidation of small schools into large central schools. 
Numerous meetings were held in the hope of stim- 
ulating sentiment in favor of consolidation. 


Edueation, Tests and Measurements. 


Physical Education. 


acter. 
formances. 


intendents of suecessful experience. 


April Ist. 
For further information, address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirty-fourth Session June 21—August 4, 1921 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

A Modern Department of Edueation offering numerous professional courses in 
Educational Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, Principles of Secondary 
Supervised Study, Rural Education, Primary, 
Grammar Grade, and High School Methods, Story Telling, Plays and Games, and 


Numerous Academie and Professional Courses of Elementary character for 
teachers who have not had previous professional training. 

Courses in Sociology and Modern Social Problems together with special courses 
and seminars for Superintenderts of Public Welfare and professional social workers. 

High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational char- 
Lectures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dramatic Per- 


Able Faculty of Trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, Supervisors, and Super- 


Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved any time after February Ist. 
Preliminary Announcement sent on request. 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Complete Announcement ready 


| 
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FOR ALL SCIENCE LABORATORIES: Agriculture, Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Zoology 


Send for catalog giving your official position 


CATALOG “A’’—Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies particularly for Smith-Hugh:s Schools, enlarged and revised in order 


to meet the Smith-Hughes requirements (190 pages). 


CATALOG “B"—Biological Apparatus and Supplies covering a!l material for teaching of Physiology, Botany and Zoology, 
including Microscopes, Projection Apparatus and Slides (64 pages). 

CATALOG “C”—Chemicals, Minerals and Soils. Complete line of chemicals of all grades (80 pages). 

CATALOG “G’'—Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies for Physics and Chemistry, Projection Apparatus, Balances, Weights, 


etc. (336 pages). 


CATALOG “W"'—Wireless Apparatus, parts and sets for schoo's, amateur and commercial use. 


CATALOG “DC”".—Electric Meters, direct and alternating curren‘; 
CATALOG “5C”—General School Supplies, Furniture, Charts, 


isters, Papers, Note Books (96 pages). 
CATALOG “L” 


Portable and Switchboard type, Slunts, Galvanometers, etc. 
Pencils, Playground Apparatus, Kindergarten Supplies, Reg 


Lanterns, and Lantern Slides and Microscopic Slides. 


CATALOG “4”—Loose Leaf Notebooks, Papers, Herbariums, Manuals, etc. 


CATALOG “D”—Catalog of Diplomas for Grade Schools, 
CATALOG “D'’—Catalog of Diplomas for Grade Schools, 


Texts and Manuals. 


MANUALS—For Agriculture, Physics and 


A Sign of Quality 
QUALITY. 


Physical Geography. Ask for sample. 


High Schools, etc. 
LISTS—State Lists for those states specifying minimum equipment. 


Text and Manual Lists of Apparatus for all Science 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


SERVICE 
A Mark of Service 


1516 ORLEANS STREET 


and School Supplies 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 20---July 30 
Second Term, August 1---September 3, 1921 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 

The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses in the College of Arts 
and Sciences being the same in character and in 
credit value as in the other quarters of the year. 
In the Department of Education many professional 
courses for elementary and high school teachers are. 
given to meet certificate requirements which are not 
offered in the regular session. The Summer Quarter 
is divided into two terms for the accommodation of 
those who can give only six weeks to the work but 
who desire University eredit. Students may enter 
for either term or both. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work. 

The Masters’ Degree may be obtained in three 
Summer Quarters. 

Several hundred different courses offered. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in America. 

Pleasant Summer Climate. 

Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates. 

Entertainments, excursions, Music Festival. 

For illustrated folder and announcement, write, 


CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean UNIVERSITY, VA. 


The University of Tennessee Summer School 1921 


(Formerly Summer School of the South) 
FULL SESSION, TWELVE WEEKS 


First Term, June 13 to July 21; Second Term, 
July 22 to Aug ast 31. 


A wide range of courses in Methods for 
Kindergarten, Primary and High School 
Teachers, College Entrance and College 
Credit, including the Arts, Engineering, Home 
Economics, Agriculture and ete. All courses 
count for College Credit or College Entrance. 


Popular lectures and entertainments. 

Unexcelled summer climate in the hills of 
East Tennessee. Average daily temperature 
for July 1920, 76 degrees. 

Improved dormitory facilities. New aca- 
demic buildings. Room reservations should be 
made early. 

Write for Preliminary Announcement or for 
General Catalog. 

Address, 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
The University of Tennessee Knoxville, Tenn. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 15—JULY 27, 1921 


Organized academic and professional courses for high school teachers carrying both college 
and certification credit offered by most departments of the College. Post-graduate courses will 
be offered by some departments. 

General Science vourses will be organized in accordance with the plan of the State High 
School Inspector to prepare more science teachers. 

Prof. F. C. Landsittel, well-known author of Educational Publications, High School Visitor, 
and Professor of Education in one of our largest western state universities, will) be at the 
College for the full six weeks for courses in Supervision and Secondary Edueation. Other 
courses for principals and supervisors will be offered by regular members of the College faculty. 
Find out about our plan of training experienced teachers for superv ‘sors by Field Work, Sum- 
mer Terms, and part Winter Periods. 

Courses in Community Organization, Reereation, Tests and Measurements, School Sanita- 
tion and Child Hygiene, and Edueational Psychology offered to supplement other courses for 
principals, supervisors, and high school teachers. 

Rural and city elementary teachers will find Content and Method courses carefully organ- 
ized to meet their special needs. 

Convenient and comfortable quarters. Entire expenses for term only $42.00. For dormi- 
tory reservations or for further information, write, 


JOHN H. COOK, Director 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL located in the midst of the MOST RESTFUL, SATIS- 
FYING and INSPIRING SCENERY in AMERICA, where lofty mountains, gorgeous 
sunsets, bracing days, cool nights and sparkling mountain streams make unspeak- 
ably precious memories for the teacher, where nature invigorates and stimulates the 
desire to know and to improve. 

THE FOURTH SESSION of the Asheville Summer School begins JUNE 
FIFTEENTH and continues for six weeks. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE COURSES for Kindergarten, Primary, 
Grammar Grade and High School Teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Super- 
intendents. 

STRONG FACULTY of forty-eight instructors, thirty of whom have taught in 
the best summer schools in the country. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. Room and board thirty-six dollars for six weeks. 
All beds single. Use of bed linen and its laundering four dollars. Registration fee 
for three courses ten dollars. Rooms may be reserved by sending in five dollars of 
this amount. Reduced railroad summer rates to Asheville. 

NORMAL CAMPUS one mile from the heart of the city on principal street car 
line, fifteen minutes from all parts of the city. 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT now ready. Complete announcement 
ready March first. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, President, Asheville, N. C. 
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The New Beginning Spanish Book 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS 
EN CASTELLANO 


By MARIA SOLANO 


Boston Normal School 


A book which is small in size, definite in scope, 
thorough in treatment, and which can be finished 
in a year. Pupils will not tire of it. 


Material which is fresh, free from monotony, full of 
charm for the pupils, and written in a spirited 
style. Vivid but simple descriptions of Spanish 
countries and Spanish life, folk tales and fables, 
a few rhymes and songs. 


Excellent gradation with freedom from rigidity. All 
the lessons are capable of adaptation to varied 
treatment. 


All the lessons have actually been tried out in be- 
ginning classes. 


Attractive illustrations and maps. 


Send at once for information. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


_ ME. BOYER, JR 


B. A. IN ARCHITECTURE 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT 


505 TRUST BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C 


BUILD FIREPROOF 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


IF YOU are not realizing one hundred 

per cent. value from your present print- 
ing connections--if your office stationery 
is not up to the standard of business, and 
your advertising matter does not contain 


the proper pulling power— 
“Consult an Expert” 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Durham Business School CHARLES C. HOOK 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Board of Advisors ARCHITECT 


GEN. J. S. CARR W.G. BRAMHAM 


DR. J. M. MANNING W. J. BROGDEN CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
R. L: FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 
For full particulars and handsome catalog, address TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN. 
MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM NING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT BUILDINGS 


A First French Course 


By LOUIS A. ROUX, A.B.. 
Head of French Department, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 


Adequately treats all essential rudiments of grammar necessary 
for first year French. Each lesson is carefully planned, containing a 
well-chosen vocabulary, direct method exercises, and a French text of 
rational connected prose—on which there is a questionnaire and from 
which grammar is taught. 
“An Ideal Book” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 
Every Properly Equipped School 
THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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No. 25—100 


PACKARD FALLING BODY APPARATUS 


The only design on the market on which the falling body traces a permanent record direct 
on the note-book page. 


Designed by John C. Packard 
of the Brookline (Mass.) High School 


No: 25---100 


Patented December 17, 1907 


The simplest and most direct method of determining the curve resulting from a uniform 
motion acting simultaneously with a uniform accelerated motion, and of deriving therefrom the 
laws of falling bodies. 


A steel sphere is the body to be acted upon, the curve of its path being automatically traced 
by means of a special sensitized carbon sheet placed over co-ordinate paper especially designed 
to give by direct reading the time units on the horizontal line and the distance of fall on the 
vertical line. The falling body makes its permanent record on the note-book page. 


A plate glass bed insures a plane surface for the ball to roll over. The adjusting legs, level, 
releasing trough and full set of especially designed, easily operated clamps render the instrument 
readily operated by the most inexperienced student. 


This instrument can be set up and adjusted and a curve obtained in a very few minutes. 
As the curve is automatically traced on the special co-ordinate paper of standard note-book size, 
punched for binding in the loose-leaf note-book, it becomes part of the student’s permanent lab- 
oratory record, from which he easily derives the laws of falling bodies. The entire exercise 
when taken with this instrument becomes fascinating and valuable. 


Mr. Packard has prepared directions which Messrs. Turner and Hersey have edited as Experi- 
ment M332, Nationa Puysics Direction SHEET, one of which is sent with each instrument. 


Price, with 12 sheets special co-ordinate paper and 2 sheets sensitized carbon paper, $16.50. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


BOSTON (Cambridge ‘‘A’’ Sta.), MASS. 
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THE PICTURE 
PUTS 
INTEREST 
AND 
EAGERNESS 
INTO THE 
PUPIL’S DAILY 
WORK. 


Elephants Hauling Logs in Burma 


Everyone knows the advantage of SEEING over 


any other method of learning. 


The KEYSTONE SYSTEM of Stereographs 
and Lantern Slides enables the pupil to VISUALIZE 
EACH DAY’S LESSON. 


Complete co-ordination with daily text made 


pessible by a TEACHERS’ GUIDE, fully indexed. 


Demonstrations and Further Information on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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